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EDITORIAL 


Science Fiction: 1958 


'...Scientifiction, whether tabloid or otherwise, is developing 
the implications of popular folklore, not in the shades of al¬ 
legory, conscious or unconscious, that are creeping over it. 

Every Thing from another planet is malevolent: every inventor 
of ray gadgets etc. mad and hell-bent on destruction-the equation 
of the wonders of science with an instinctive desire to expunge 
mankind is unnervingly pessimistic. Scientifiction expert* 
regard the present trend as retrogressive: twenty years ago, they 
say, the movement was healthily optimistic. But they, like us, 
are powerless to prevent it.' 


Sight and Sound Jan-Mar 1958 pages 100-1 

The above words from the finest magazine in the English language on 
films, sums up the situation regarding science fiction and the movies. The 
use of the term "scientifiction" by this English film Journal would seem to 
indicate someone who still clings to this obsolescent usage of the long-gone 
Gernsback era but who nevertheless is up to the minute on his films. 

The book field,now awaiting an expected deluge of anthologies and collec¬ 
tions, has developed certain weak spots. Weak stories, unworthy of mention 
in former times are being printed in an obvious and hurried rush to satisfy 
the present over-expanded market. Libraries, finally awakening to the un¬ 
doubted popularity of science fiction are stocking their shelves with every¬ 
thing the publishers produce. Yet the small fantasy and science fiction 
publisher faces increasing hardship in pushing his wares. In 1946 to 1950, 
he could rely on his "know-how" of the specialized field that he held to 
himself. Now, in a time when he needs the advance orders of his cuBt#mers to 
help him keep ahead of the general publishing houses, he cannot obtain them. 
Only a few canny people have understood that they cannot hope to compete over 
a long period of time with the vast resources of the great publishing houses. 
They have Joined their experience, gained over more than a decade of contact 
with science fiction, with the resources of the general publishers to offer 
rewards unthinkable to the writers of even a few years ego. 

The magazines of the science fiction field still hold fast in spite of 
a general pulp magazine decline. A few have folded, only to be replaced by 
others. Change to the pulp field is nothing new; but the popularity of the 
digest-sized, 35£, smooth-edged, well-groomed magazine is something the pulp 
publishers cannotjgloss over. While the quality of stories has gained since 
the days of the 40s, there seem to be fewer of those exceptional stories 
which are remembered many years after publication. From the magazines have 
come the best writers of science fiction and the book publishers have been 
the first to capitilize .upon this pool of talent. It remains to be seen if 
the book field will discover new talent as was maintained in the prehistoric 
days (to science fiction) of the 30s. 

The 10th Anniversary World Science-Fiction Convention to be held in 
Chicago on August. 30,31, September 1 is the primary event of interest to the 
science fiction enthusiast in 1958. The big and the little of the science 
fiction world will be there enjoying themselves in the fashion of previous 
conventions and also discussing and analyzing that ill-defined subject, 
science fiction. Success to the convention and those that will follow. As 
science fiction grows, so will those who have nurtured it grow. 

THE STAFF 
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BY EDWARD WOOD 


The Ziff-Davis company and incidentally editor Howfcrd Browne lost a 
unique opportunity to capitalize on the twenty-fifth anniversary of Amazing 
Stories when they allowed the Aprill951 issue to appear without even a word 
regarding the occasion. Anyone with the least bit of business acumen could 
have made the event memorable by dwelling on the many pioneering efforts of 
the first science fiction magazine. Even in the general pulp field, it is 
a rare magazine that reaches the venerable age of twenty-five years. 

The lamented "aristocrat" has traveled a long and rather stony road 
with 269 issues ty the end of 1951. Its history is one of brilliant ach¬ 
ievement coupled with sorrow and unfulfilled promise. Since the present 
publishers of Amazing Stories refuse to honor their step-child, it remains 
for others to remember the highlights of this pioneer science fiction maga¬ 
zine. 


1926 Little did Hugo Gernsback suspect that when the April 1926 issue 
of Amazing Stories appeared, he would start a publishing phenomenon which 
would outlast depression, world war, various editors, publishers, etc. and 
start off an entirely new field of reading matter: science fiction or as he 
termed it "scientifiction." A shrewd if not always successful editor,Gern¬ 
sback was to guide Amazing thru its first 37 issues until April 1929 when 
he left to start the second science fiction magazine Science Wonder Stories 
which later became the present day Thrilling Wonder Stories . Ey such mottos 
as "Extravagant Fiction Today-Cold Fact Tomorrow", emblems, editorials, and 
story contests, he aroused the enthusiasm of his readers as few editors in 
the whole short history of science fiction could or would have done. Long 
familiar to the early readers of Amazing was the symbol of Jules Verne's 
tomb at Amiens, portraying his immortality, which graced the contents page. 

The majority of stories in the first few years of Amazing consisted 
mainly of reprints of H. G. Wells (1), Jules Verne (2), and, Edgar AllanPoe 
(3) plus contributions from the early Electrical Experimenter and Science 
and Invention, which were Gernsback edited and contained a number of fic¬ 
tion stories. In later years, new authors replaced the old standbys and 
were themselves replaced in still later years as reading tastes changed in 
science fiction. These early issues had in many ways a more literary qua- 
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lity then those of the early 30s when the "cosmic fairy tales" of John W. Camp¬ 
bell, Jr. and Edward Elmer Smith were to be the rage. Gernsback aimed his sto¬ 
ries at a "mental age of twelve" level. They were simple stories with plenty 
of sugarcoated science to inform the reader of elementary scientific principles. 

The cover of the first issue was illustrated by Frank R. Paul who was to 

do the first 39 covers before leaving with Gernsback. Later, he was to return 

and do many fins back covers for the Amazing of later years. Even today, his 

name ranks high among the science fiction illustrators. Many of his brightly 

colored covers were exceedingly well done and are still remembered by the older 
readers.Perhaps his one great fault was the inability to draw realistic people. 

Among the pioneering departments were an editorial page and a readers col¬ 
umn entitled "Discussions", both of which were continued by all later editors, 
and Amazing *s competitors. Cover contests were a trade mark of Gernsback and in 
the December 1926 issue, he started the first one in Amazing Stories , which was 
to write a story around one of Paul’s imaginative covers.The winner was Cyril 
G. Wates with his story "The Visitation"(June 1927). 

Probably the only author familiar to modern readers would be Murray Leins¬ 
ter. His stories, "The Runaway Skyscrapter(June) and "The Mad Planet"(Nov) are 
still popular. 

Among the memorable stories were Serviss’s "Moon Metal"(July) and"Columbus 
of Space"(Aug-Oct), G. McLeod Winsor's "Station X"(July-Sept), Hall’s "The Man 
Who Saved the Earth"(April), England's "The Thing from—Outside"(April),Kline’s 
"The Malignant Ehtity"(June), Siodmak's "The Eggs from Lake Tanganyika" (July). 
A. H. Verrill’s "Beyond the Pole"(0ct-Nov) was to be the first of many contri¬ 
butions from him in the next few years. Richard Locke's "The Moon Hoax" (Sept) 
was an especially interesting item from The New York Sun of 1835. 

As was to be expected from such a novel magazine, circulation increased at 
a gratifying rate, with Gernsback claiming over one hundred circulation. C. A. 
Brandt Joined the staff as literary editor and in the 30s his book reviews were 
popular. As the years went on, the caliber of stories degenerated. Of course, 
the readability of many of these stories is still high, which is saying a great 
deal considering the average pulp quality of the day. Newer authors were to 
exploit the "gadget" end of science fiction to its sterile conclusion, becoming 
completely divorced from reality and in too many cases from literacy. 

1927 Gernsback's best year, with such well-remembered stories as A. Mer¬ 
ritt's "People of the Pit"(Mar) and "The Moon Pool"(May-July), E. R. Burrough's 
"The Land that Time Forgot"(Feb-Apr), H. P. Lovecraft's sole contribution to 
Amazing . "The Colour Out of Space"(Sept). These stood out among such stories 
as Leinster’s "Red £>ust"(Jan), Stribling's "The Green Splotches"(Mar) which was 
a reprint from Adventure . Garret Smith's "Treasures of Tantalus"(Oct-Nov), Ver- 
rill's "The Astounding Discoveries of Dr. Mentiroso"(Hov), Francis Flagg's "The 
Machine Man of Ardathia"(Nov). 

Miles j. Breuer and Bob Olsen who were to become popular over the next few 
years, appeared . Breuer with "The Man with the Strange Head"(Jan), "The Stone 
Cat"(Sept), and "The Riot of Sanderac"(Dec); Olsen with "The 4 Dimensional Rol¬ 
ler Press"(June). Later he started a series of stories of 4th dimension stor¬ 
ies from him. 

Clare Winger Harris who was the first woman writer of Amazing appeared in 
the June issue with her "Fate of the Poseidonia" which had taken third place in 
Gemback's first contest. 

Amazing Stories Annual was Gernsback's answer to requests for more freq- 
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uent publication. It proved so successful that the following year he was en¬ 
couraged to publish a quarterly magazine. The contents page listed Edgar R. 
Burrough's "Masterminds of Mars", two stories by Merritt, "The Face in the 
Abyss", and "People of the Pit." Also included were Hall's "The Man Who Sav¬ 
ed the Earth" and Wells’ "Under the Knife." 

1928 Amazing rode the crest of the wave. Many of names of this year 
are still of importance. The memorable "Skylark of Space"(Aug-Oct) by Edward 
Elmer Smith and Lee Hawkins Garby was to start a trend in cosmic space opera 
that lasted for decades. The enthused readers demanded more from the pen of 
Doc Smith and although not a rapid writer he did write a number of stories of 
such popularity that they were among the first stories to be put into book 
form by the fan presses of the late 40s. 

The August issue also brought one "Anthony Rogers" to the world in "Arm¬ 
ageddon 2419 A.D." Probably better known as Buck Rogers, he was to outlivehis 
creator, Philip Francis Nowlan. 

Edmond Hamilton of "world saver" fame appeared with "The Comet Doom"(Jan) 
Jack Williamson with "The Metal Man"(Dec) and David H. Keller's short satiric 
pieces "The Revolt of the Pedestrians"(June) "Unlocking the Past"(Sept), and 
"The Psychoponic Nurse"(Nov) were the brightest of Gernsback’s discoveries.No 
one was more popular with the readers of the SOs than thes$. two, but only the 
vigorous Williamson was able to eope with the changing trertds of the 40s. 

Hugo Gernsback delighted many readers with a reprint of "The Scientific 
Adventures of Baron Manchusenl"(Feb-July) from Thg Electrical Experimenter of 
1915. Charles Cloukey, Harl Vincent, and George McLociard were among the 
adtive names of this year. , 

Gernsback started Amazing Stories Quarterly which was entirely different 
from the recent publication of the same name. The original Quarterly was a 
large size, 144 page magazine which was to last until 1934, publishing many 
fine stories, some of which are now seeing book publication.. The ever depend¬ 
able H.G.Wells was present with "When the Sleeper Wakes"(with the original 
English illustrations) in the first issue. 

Some of the exceptional stories were "A Modern Atlantis"(Spring) by Fred¬ 
erick Hodge, "The Nth Man"(Spring) by Homer Eon Flint, "The Sunken World"(Su- 
mmer) by Stanton A. Coblentz which was also reprinted again in the Quarterly 
in the Fall 1934 issue and also in book form in 1948, "World of Giant Ants" 
(Fall) by A. H. Verrill. Nor was David H. Keller idle; a series of four 

shorts, "The Menace", "The Gold Ship", "The Tainted Flood", and "The Insane 
Avalanche" appeared in the Summer issue. These introduced Taine of San Fran¬ 
cisco, a detective which Keller used in many other stories. Keller's often 
reprinted classic "Stenographer's Hands" came in the Fall issue. 

1929 In an America hovering on the brink of its greatest depression. 
Amazing was to suffer many changes and set-backs, yet it would survive while 
many of its competitors faded away. It too, was to wither for a long, long 
time. Amazing 's monopoly of the science fiction market was broken forever by 
Gernsback leaving Amazing and starting Science Wonder Stories and a number of 
companion magazines. This is the forerunner of the present Thrilling Wonder 
Stories . Clayton Publications started Astounding Stories of Super Science . 
Under different publishers and editors, this magazine completely outclassed 
Amazing Stories by the middle 30s. But for the next three years. Amazing was 
the undisputed leader of a lack luster field. 

The old order passed, when Gernsback's name disappeared from the head of 
the April issue to be replaced by Arthur H. Lynch until the November issue, 
when the venerable 77year old Thomas O'Conor Sloane Ph.D. took over.He guided 
or rather was dragged along with Amazing until 1938. 
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Readable if not outstanding stories were common this year: "The Sixth Gla 
cier"(Jan-Feb) by Marius, Breuer's "The Captured Cross-Section"(Feb). Wallace 
West's "The Last Man"(Feb), Verrill's "Into the Green Prism"(Mar-Apr),Nowlan's 
sequel to "Armageddon 2419 A.D.", the "Air Lords of Han"(April), "Barton's Is¬ 
land" (Aug) by Harl Vincent vied for honors with Doctor Keller's "The Eternal 
Professors", and Harl Vincent's "Microcosmic Buccaneers"(Nov). Captain S. P. 
Meek, extremely active in the early 30s appeared with "The Red Peril"(Sept). 

Memorable stories in the Quarterly were: "Ralph 124C41/"(Winter) by Hugo 
Gernsback which was reprinted from his Modern Electrics of 1911, S. P. Meek's 
"The Murgatrqyd Experiment"(Winter), Walter Kateley's "The Hollister Experi¬ 
ment" (Winter), in the Spring issue, Ed Hamilton and Stanton A. Coblentz took 
top honors with "Locked Worlds" and "After 12,000 Years" respectively,the lat¬ 
ter has appeared in book form,"Paradox" by Charles Cloukey, "White Collars"by 
Keller, "Venus Liberated" by Harl Vincent, plus "Rays and Men" by Breuer made 
the Summer issue an excellent collector's item. The Fall issue brought along 
"The Bridge of Light" by A. H. Verrill which has recently seen book publicat¬ 
ion. In the same issue, Keller gave his admirers another Detective Taineopus 
in "Euthanasia Limited". 

One of the most remembered artists of the 30s in science fiction came to 
Amazing- . His name? Hans Wesso. 

1930 One of the great future editors of science fiction had his first 
stories printed this year. John W. Campbell, Jr. who in the next few years 
was to be E. E. Smith's only decent competition, started off in the monthly 
with "When the Atoms Failed"(Jan), "The Metal Horde"(April) "Piracy Preferred" 
(June), "Solarite"(Nov). Nor was he idle in the Quarterly where he continued 
his Arcot, Wade and Morey series with "The Black Star Passes"(Fall). 

Sloane's other ace, E. E. Smith submitted "Skylark Three"(Aug-Oct) which 
was wildly acclaimed by the readers..Later, Sloane's virtual monppoly of these 
two writers was broken and Amazing declined rapidly in circulation and qual¬ 
ity. 

In the monthly, such stories as "Beyond the Green Prism"(Jan-Feb) by the 
ever faithful Verrill, Keller's "Air Lines"(Jan), "A 20th Century Homunculus" 
(Feb), "The Ivy War"(May), Williamson's "The Green Girl"(Mar-Apr), I.R. Nath- 
anson's "Conquest^ of the Earth"(April), Hamilton's "The Universe Wreckers" 
(May-July), Cloukey's "Paradox/"(July), Peter Van Dresser's "South Polar Ber¬ 
yllium, Ltd "(Aug), Breuer's little classic "The Gostak and the Doshes"( March) 
L. Taylor Hansen's "The Prince of Liars"(Oct), Milton R. Peril's "Dynasty of 
the Blue-Black Rays"(0ct), and Meek's "The Drums of THpa.Jos"(Nov-Jan '31)kept 
the standard at a decent level. In every issue there was something of inter¬ 
est. In later ye$rs, the letters were sometimes more interesting than the 
stories. 

Artist Leo Morey took over the bulk of the illustrating this year.By 1933 
he did it. 

The four issues of the Quarterly besides the Campbell stories were also 
distingushed by John Taine's "White Lily"(Winter), Coblentz»s "Reclaimers of 
the Ice"(Spring), Breuer's "Paradise and Iron"(Summer), and Keller's "The Fly¬ 
ing Threat"(Spring) and "Boomerang 'Round the Moon"(Fall). 

1951 Stories by E. E. Smith, Williamson, Verrill, Keller kept up the 
quality of the previous years while new names like Eshbach, Gallun, Zagat, 
Miller, McKenzie, and Neil R, Jones kept coming in as older names dropped 

out. 

Among the more readable stories in the monthly were "Television Hill" 
(Feb-Mar) by George McLociard, "Across the Void"(Apr-June) by Leslie F.Stone, 
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"Through the Vibrations"(May) by P. S. Miller, "The Power Planet"(June) by the 
long absent Murray Leinster, "Spacehounds of IPC"(July-Sept) by E. E. Smith, 
"Submicroscopic"(Aug) by Captain S. P. Meek who also supplied a sequel to it 
with "Awlo of Ulm"(Sept), "The Arrhenius Horror"(Sept) by P. S. Miller, "The 
Stone from the Green Star"(Oct-Nov) by Jack Williamson. The faithful Keller 
continued his many stories this year, many of which read better as the years 
go by. These were: "The Ambidexter"(April), "The Cerebral Library"(Mav), "The 
Steam Shovel"(Sept) and "The Rat Racket"(Nov). The storv "Luvium"(Nov) try A. 
R. McKenzie was to have several sequels in later years(4;. 

The long famed "Professor Jameson" series started this, year with "The 
Jameson Satellite"(July). These stories by Neil R. Jones were to become one 
of Amazing 1 s best liked features in the next seven years(5). After Ziff-Davis 
took over, they appeared in other magazines. They were well done space opera. 

The Quarterly was distingushed by some of the best stories ever to appear 
in it. The roll call is a who's who of the best authors of the time. In the 
Winter issue. Miles J. Breuer and Jack Williamson collaborated on "The Birth 
of a New Republic." Also on hand were Keller's "Service First" and Verrill's 
"When the Moon Ran Wild." Even the Spring issue with Campbell's "Islands of 
Space" could not compare with the Summer issue with probably Stanton A. Cob- 
lsntz's finest story, "The Blue Barbarians." John Talne's "Seeds of Life" re¬ 
cently reprinted in book form was the highlight of the Fall issue and hislast 
appearence in the Quarterly . £ 

1930 and 1931 were Sloane's best years with Amazing , and contain many of 
the banner issues of Amazing 's uneven history. It was these years that gave 
Amazing the deserved nickname of "aristocrat." 

1932 This was not an especially successful year, but Some of the bette 
stories were "Tumithak of the Corridors"(Jan) by Charles R. Tanner, "Troyana" 
(Feb-Apr) by S. P. Meek, "The Planet of the Double Sun"(Feb) by Neil R.Jones, 
"The Cities of Ardathia"(Mar) by Francis Flagg, "The Metal Doom"(May-July) by 
Keller, "Thia of the Drylands"(July) by Harl Vincent, "The Swordsman of Sar- 
von"(Aug-0ct) by Charles Cloukey, "The Lady of Light"(Sept) by Jack William¬ 
son, "World of the Living Dead"(Nov-Dec) by Ed Earl Repp. Murray Leinster 
made his last appearence in Amazing for many years with "The Racketeer Ray" 
(Feb) and "Politics"(June). 

Among the new names in Amazing this year was that of Eando Binder, who 

was to become one of the most popular authors of the late 30s and early 40s. 

Eando Binder was the pen-name which the brothers Earl and Otto Binder submit¬ 
ted their stories. Otto did most of the writing. The story in question, "The 
First Martian"(Oct). J. L. Burtt's fine group of stories entitled "The Le- 
murian Documents"(6) were the highlight of the year. 

The Quarterly had only three numbers this year as an indication of times 

to comei Nevertheless the stories were excellent with "A Voice Across the 

Years"(Winter) by I. M. Steffens and Fletcher Pratt, "Invaders from the In¬ 
finite" (Spring-Summer) by John W. Campbell, "Faster Than Light"(Fall-Winter ) 
by Harl Vincent the best of the lot. 

The pinch was beginning to hurt. To boost lagging circulation, the ult- 
raeonservative Sloane was to make a radical move indeed. 

1935 Starting with the January issue and continuing until July were a 
group of symbolic covers by Sigmond which were not favorably received by most 
readers. They were not prepared for such a far-sighted effort. Once again 
Amazing had pioneered only to see the benefits reaped by others, especially 
the Astounding of a later decade. As a portent of times to come, the August 
and September issues were combined and with the October issue. Amazing chang- 



ed to the regular pulp size which it has used ever since. The large size of 
the "golden age" was seemingly gone forever. 

Among the better stories in the monthly were "The Treasure of the Gold¬ 
en God"(Jan-Feb) by Verrill, "The Tomb of Time"(Mar) by Richard Tooker, "Be¬ 
yond the End of Space"(Mar-Apr) bv J. W. Campbell, "Martian and Troglodytes" 
(May), "Into the Hydrosphere"(Oct), and "Time's Mausoleum"(Dec) by Neil R. 
Jones, "Tumithak in Shawn"(June) ty Tanner, "Unto Us a Child is Born"(July ) 
by Keller. 

Among the new names were Festus Pragnell with"Essence of Life"(Aug-Sep) 
and John Russell Fearn with "Intelligence Gigantic"(June-July) both of whom 
were to submit many stories for Amazing . 

One objectionable feature that many readers disliked was the reprinting 
of stories in the public domain by Poe, Verne, and O'Brien. These stories , 
"Mellonta Tauta"(Nov), "The Watch's Soul"(Dec), "The Diamond Lens"(Oct) were 
competing with rays, spaceships and time machines. Naturally it is not nec¬ 
essary to say which type won out. 

Only two issues of the Quarterly this year. In the Spring-Summer issue 
Stanton Coblentz's "The Man from Tomorrow" was the highlight of the year and 
G. P. Serviss's "Second Deluge" in the Fall-Winter issue followed close be¬ 
hind. The rest of the issue contained the group of Keller stories from the 
Summer 1928 issue. To top it off was Jules Verne's "A Winter Amid the Ice." 
The Quarterly had come to the end of its rope. There would be only one more. 

1934 The competition from the new Street and Smith Astounding Stories 
increased to a high pitch as Amazing 's circulation sank lower and lower.Its 
circulation from July to December 1934 was 22,972 paid copies. (This item 
may be found on page 5, June 1935 issue.) 

There was a lot of fight in the old giant as it published E. E. Smith's 
"Triplanetary"(Jan-Apr), his last for Amazing as he left to become one of 
Astounding 's main drawing cards. "Triplanetary" was originally to appear in 
the Clayton Astounding but it folded in early 1933. Phil Nowlan made the 
last of his rare appearances in Amazing with "The Time Jumper"(Feb).The re¬ 
markable Clark Ashton Smith, for the first and regretably last time appeared 
in Amazing with "The Plutonian Drug"(Sept). Keller's "Life Everlasting"(July 
-Aug), Verrill's-'"Through the Andes"(Sept-Nov) and Jone's "The Moon Pirates" 
(Sept-Oct) were the better stories of the year. The better and more popular 
writers were writing for Astounding and Wonder and the quality of material 
suffered a severe drop. Sloane was not able to match his competitors nor did 
he try. 

■i 

The last Quarterly appeared, dated Fall. It consisted entirely of re¬ 
prints. With Coblentz's "The Sunken World"(Summer 1928) and other selected 
stories from the monthly,"Barton's Island"(Aug 1929), "The Radio Robbery"(Beb 
1930), "The Malignant Ehtity"(June 1926), this was a swan song issue. 

1935 The black years started in earnest for Amazing . With the August 

issue, it went bimonthly. Still there were a few, very few, bright spots in 
the picture such as Jones and his Jameson series plus Campbell's "The Conquest 
of the Planets "(Jan-Mar), Feam's "Liners of Time"(May-Aug) and Stuart J. By¬ 
rne's "The Music of the Spheres"(Aug) which were not the best stories in the 
world but at least had a few good spots in them. Alpheus Hyatt Verrill ap- 
eared for the last time in Amazing with "The Inner World" (June-July). He'd 

be missed. The future editor of Amazing . Raymond A. Palmer contributed "The 
Symphony of Death"(Dec). 

1936 Ever downward lay the path. There appeared only six issues of a 
magazine frozen into a dry dissicated skeleton, floundering toward the end. 
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Definitely on the skids. Amazing still managed to produce a few readable stor¬ 
ies. "He Who Shrank"(Aug) by Henry Hasse, "Uncertainty"(Oct-Dec) by Campbell, 
"Intelligence Undying"(April) and "Devolution"(Dec) by Edmond Hamilton,"Beyond 
the Stratosphere"(June-Aug) by William Lemkin stood out among the meager issue 
of the year. 

1937 In this last year of Sloane's editorship, the magazine was a pit¬ 
iful remmant of its former self. The end was in sight. Keller made his last 
contribution with "The Fireless Age"(Aug-Oct). Stanley G. Wsinbaum offered to 
the readers his "Shifting Seas"(Apr). The short-lived Weinbaum had alreadymade 
his name in Wonder and Astounding . John Russell Fearn started his sequel to 
"Liners of Time", "Zagribud", in the December issue. 

In the February issue appeared one of Sloane's editorials (which 
were usually dry as dust) entitled "Measures and Weights" which was to tag him 
with the nickname, "Measures and weights Sloane". 

The times were changing and most of the authors would be unfamiliar to 
readers of a later generation, Nathanson, Breuer, Haggard, Coblentz, Tooker, 
Eshbach, Stone, Schachner, Keller would fade into the past. A past, crude, 
overloaded with sachrine language but vigorous with the pioneering spirit of 
all young movements. Yet all would not be forgotten. Some would suffer re¬ 
vivals in a more hectic and agressive time. They would be compared with a 
different type of writing and would suffer by it. It was ^tragedy compounded. 

1938 Amazing Stories was sold to the Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. of Chi¬ 
cago early in 1938. Its name appeared on the mast head of the April issue. 
Raymond A. Palmer, one-time literary editor of the famed amateur publication 
Fantasy Magazine , became editor with the June issue which had an expensive 
photographic cover which did not receive a good reception f?om the readers. 
After one more attempteon the August issue, they were replaced by the cover art 
of Fuqua, (real name Joe Tillotson) who for several years was to give Amazing 
the most colorful covers in the field. 

Palmer was one of the leading fans of the time and a professional writer 
of science fiction. (He gave great promise of turning Amazing into the best 
science fiction magazine on the market.) "Best" became confused with "most 
circulation." In this, the disappointment was to be greater because the ex¬ 
pectation had been so high. Taking over with a circulation of around 15,000 
he was able to increase it tenfold (during the Shaver Stupidity) but at what 
a cost in prestige and goodwillI 

"Rap" (as he termed himself) started an editorial page of his own, en¬ 
titled "The Observatory", which at the time was a welcome change from the dry 
as dust approach of the mighty Sloane. 

Back cover illustrations were introduced in the June issue to become an 
institution for almost a decade. Rap developed new cover and interior illus¬ 
trators such as Fuqua, Krupa, McCauley, etc. until the illustrations became 
one of Amazing 1 s best selling points. In fact, so colorful became Amazing . 
that it soonearned the derogatory distinction of the "comic book of science 
fiction." 

Still there was a spirit of change and agressiveness that seemed to pro¬ 
mise much for the future. With the October issue. Amazing resumed monthly 
publication for the first time since 1935. The stories unfortunately were of 
a poor quality with only "Annus Mirabilis"(April) by Edward Carlisle and "Re¬ 
volution of 1950"(0ct-Nov) by Stanley G. Weinbaum standing out in memory. The 
Weinbaum story was completed by Ralph Milne Farley, who suggested Palmer for 
the post of editor. Truly it was a wonderful year for Amazing . 
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1939 The year started off with a vengeance with "I, Robot"(Jan)by Eando 
Binder which was to bte the first of a series(7) plus stories by Robert Bloch 
"The Strange Flight of Richard Clayton"(Mar), Warner Van Lome, "Wanted: Seven 
Fearless Engineers"(Feb), "History in Reverse"(Oct) by Lee Laurence, "The 4- 
Sided Triangle !t (Nov) by William F. Temple which was greatly extended and put 
into book form a decade latter, and "The Hidden Universe"(Nov-Dec) by Ralph M. 
Farley. New names such as Nelson Bond, Don Wilcox, etc. were to be well worn 
names in the Amazing of the early 40s. 

The big news of year was the companion magazine entitled Fantastic Adven- 
iures whose large size and smooth edges gave it a more distinctive appearence 
than Amazj.ng itself. 1939 was another boom period of science fiction magazine 
pulps which lasted until 1942-3 when the war born paper shortage destroyed so 
mahy of them. Yet the sales of Fantastic Adventures lagged badly and it was 
saved by a set of fortuitious circumstances. Amazing . however increased more 
and more in circulation and in juvenile appeal. The one apparently justifying 
the other More and more in the next decade, the stock character of the stor¬ 
ies would disgust the older readers. The "hero" of the average story would be 
a reporter. The villain would be a gangster or scientist (preferably mad). A 
dumb female would provide sex interest. One is shocked to read in one of Pal¬ 
mer's editorials of later years that his heros were all clean-cut Americans. 
While this was a common characteristic of all American pulps, it is difficult 
to see why Palmer showed such pride in this chauvinism. 

Nevertheless, he made many commendable efforts to improve Amazing . One of 
which was to return old time authors and favorites to science fiction. An ex¬ 
ample was Farley's "The Radio Man Returns"(June). For the first time in over 
a decade, Paul did illustrations for Amazing especially back covers which were 
a welcome trademark of the "new" Amazing . His first was "Future Space Suit" 
(June). In spite of this, a deadly war began to brew between Rap and the small 
but erudite group of readers known as fans. 


1^0 This year was a good one for Amazing with such stories as "Sons of 
the Deluge"(Jan-Feb) by Nelson S. Bond, "Black World"(Mar-Apr) by Rap under a 
pseudonym, A. R. Steber, "Hok Draws the Bow"(May) by Manly Wade Wellman, "The 
Voyage that Lasted 600 Years"(Oct) by Don Wilcox plus others too numerous to 
mention. The late David Wright O'Brien began to contribute the first of his 
many stories to AmftzlftK and Fantastic. (Several pseudonyms were necessary to 
cope with his output.) 


All was not well with Fantastic , in later years, Rap candidly admitted to 
his readers that the October 1940 issue was to be the last but a cover by Al¬ 
lan St. John doubled circulation. It dwindled to regular pulp size with a tem¬ 
porary absence of back cover paintings which were transferred to Amazing. where 
Paul's series on ,!|Life on Other Worlds" was understandably popular. 


Amazing Stories helped to make the Second World Science Fiction Conven¬ 
tion (held in Chicago) an outstanding success. The large contributions of pic¬ 
tures plus free advertising by Ziff-Davis never received the proper apprecia¬ 
tion from fandom. The continous complaints of fandom over the inferior qual¬ 
ity of the stories, decended to personalities when Palmer's "Black World"(Mar- 
Apr) received bad comments only after Palmer revealed that Steber was one of 
his pen names. Why this excited so many people is hard to say since John W. 
Campbell, Jr. had used various pen names and had caused no ruffled feelings. 
Anyone visiting Palmer always received a cordial, extremely friendly reception 
from him and other Ziff-Davis people. Even after words of extreme bitterness. 
Palmer always held out his hand in friendship to fans. It is too bad that Rap 
let himself be goaded into some of the unfortunate remarks that he used. (8) 


1941 The real scoop of the year was the 
to Amazing Stories with a continuation of the 
Carter stories (9). Allan St. John, the famou 


return of Edgar Rice Burroughs 
old master's Justly famed John 
s artist who illustrated many of 
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Burroughs's previous books also was obtained for a double scoop. 

The May 1941 issue celebrated the 15th anniversary of Amazing and as a 
treat to the readers was a giant super paged issue. Later, issues of even 242 
and more pages were to appear. Evidently it was a case of substituting quant¬ 
ity for quality. Circulation increased as every conceivable variation on the 
blood and thunder formula of the pulps was used, irrespective of literary qua¬ 
lity. 


Besides the Adam Link and John Carter stories, some of the more readable 
ones were: "Battering Rams of Space"(Feb) by Don Wilcox, "Survivors from 
9,000 B. C."(July) by Robert Moore Williams, "Enchantress of Lemuria"(Sept) by 
Stanton A. Coblentz. "ifystery of the Martian Pendulum"(Oct) by Thornton Ayre 
(John Russell Fearn) and A. R. Steber(Palmer). 

1942 This year saw giant paged issues of Amazing every month. At 242 
pages of pulp for a quarter, they were remembered more for their weight than 
for literary value. 

Memorable stories were: "The Test Tube Girl"(Jan) by Frank Patton, "The 
Return to Pellucidar"(Feb) by Edgar Rice Burroughs, "Robot AL 76 Goes Astray" 
(Feb) by Isaac Asimov,"Disciples of Destiny"(Mar-Apr) by Don Wilcox, "Lord of 
the Crystal Bow"(May) by Duncan Farnsworth, "The Vengeance of Martin Brand" by 
G. H. Irwin, "Warrior of the Dawn"(Dec-Jan 1943) which was gater put into book 
form, written by the future editor, Howard Browne. 

In keeping with Rap's policy, the legendary Hawk Carse(lO) made his first 
and happily last appearance in nine years. Anthony Gilmore, commonly believed 
to be a pseudonym of Harry Bates(in Astounding . with H. G. Winter), wrote "The 
Return of Hawk Carse"(July). It was surprising that a whol€ new series didn't 
result, since Carse was a character that appealed to the juvenile mind. 

The stories dealt morbidly with war. This was to be expected in part but 
they were of such a superficial, blatant nature, that they were impossibly ab¬ 
surd both as stories and as propaganda. As more and more of the writers were 
drafted or drifted into more profitable fields, the stories became very poor. 

1945 The pinch of war hurt Amazing as it became a quarterly for the two 
following years. 

Virgil Finlay, who possessed one of the finest illustrative techniques in 
the fantasy field, drew some marvelous pictures for Stanley G. Weinbaum's "New 
Adam"(Feb-Mar) to make it the stellar event of the year. 

There were few stories worth noting this year besides Burroughs's story 
"Skeleton Men of Jupiter"(Feb), Bond's "That Worlds May Live"(April) and Wil¬ 
cox's "Earth-Stealers"(June). 

The cover of the July issue illustrating "Carbon Copy Killer" byAlexander 
Blade (an Amazing Stories "house name") contained an amazing likeness to editor 
Palmer. This was duly noted in The Observatory. 

1944 A slim year for Amazing with five issues containing little of any 
value. The September issue was written entirely by Service men. Naturally,all 
were former Amazing writers and illustrators in uniform. David Wright O'Brien 
one of Rap's main staff writers died over Europe and thus deprived fantasy of 
a talent that showed promise. 

The "future hope" of fantasy, Ray Bradbury appeared with two stories of 
at best, mediocre quality, "I, Rocket"(May) and "Undersea Guardians"(Dec). One 
would imagine that the stories this year were from the bottom of the rejection 
pile. In this nadir of story material, there was a prelude to disaster, a let- 
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ter in the December issue from one Richard S. Shaver. 


In Amazing 's slimmest year (only four issues), the Shaver Mystery 
(11) fell with the force of the atomic bomb upon the unsuspecting heads of 
the readers. With the story "I Remember Lemuria"(Mar), Richard Sharpe Shaver 
was to unlash with fanatical fury, story after story dealing with underground 
caves, superior prehuman races, strange rays, Fortean concepts, etc. Nothing 
he wrote was new but the manner in which he presented these stories as truth 
or based on true experiences appealed to the many cultists in which America 
unfortunately abounds. Circulation zoomed. 

Those who had read Amazing year in, year out, good year and bad,were un¬ 
derstandably shocked. ’Words and deeds of unparalleled bitterness were aimed 
at Palmer, Shaver and Amazing Stories , which Palmer exploited further to in¬ 
crease circulation. 


Shaver did have a glib manner and as fiction his stories were about the 
only material worth mentioning this year besides "Let Freedom Ring"(Dec) by 
Rog Phillips (Roger Phillips Graham), who was to become a mainstay of the 
next half decade. 

1246 Shaver opened up full force this year with "Invasion of the Micro 
Men"(Feb), "The Masked World"(May), "Cult of the Witch Queen"(July), "The Sea 
People"(Aug), "Earth Slaves to Space"(Sept), "The Return of Sathanas"(Nov) in 
this case with Bob McKenna who had also collaborated with "Cult of the Witch 
Queen", and "The Land of Kui"(Dec). After the use of the Shaver Hoax hadwom 

thin. Palmer admitted that he had had a large part in writing many of Shaver' 

s stories. Although excellent as a circulation booster, the persistence of 
Shaver's stories prevented the proper appreciation of the many fine novels 

that Palmer was to obtain for Amazing in the next few years. 

Monthly publication resumed with the May issue. The stories improved 
tremendously over the preceeding year. "Agharti"(June) by Heinrich Hauser! a 
story as good as anything Amazing had ever published. Nor was it alone."Fin¬ 
al Vi ctjim"(Feb) by Henry Hasse and Ray Bradbury, "Chrysalis"(July)by Bradbury 
"Scar Tissue"(July) and "Bothon"(Aug) by Henry S. Whitehead, and the trilogy 
"Atom War"(May), "The Mutants"(July) and "Battle of the Gods»(Sept) by Rog 
Phillips were exceptionally readable but obscured by "Shaverism." "The Green 
Man"(Oct) by Harqld M. Sherman was reprinted several years later as a pocket 
reprint and had er sequel the next year. 

A trait not restricted to Amazing was noted when many of the mainstays 
dropped out of sight and were replaced by newer writers. For many years,the 
stories in Amazing were written by a very few writers under many pen names 
making for a detectable uniformity of style and ideas. 

1947 It would be useless to ignore Shaver's contributions to Amazing 
this year but they continued to overshadow such exceptional stories as "Ti¬ 
tan's Battl." (Mar) by Heinrich Hauser, "So Shall Ye Reap"(Aug), which wasRog 
Phillips's finest story of the 40s, "The Star Kings»(Sept) the oft-reprinted 
story by iidmond Hamilton, and "The Green Man Returns"(Dec) by Harold M.Sher¬ 
man. If any year was Palmer's best, it was this one. 

The June issue was composed entirely of Shaver stories, it was the high 
or low point of "Shaverism which was then to taper off. 

1248 A year of retrenchment. In the May issue. Palmer offered an ex¬ 
planation of the Shaver Mystery which fell flat on its face. He offered the 
lame excuse that John W. Campbell, Jr., editor of the popular Astounding' 
MstjQn had started the whole business with the story Sinister Barr¬ 
ier by Erid Frank Russell which dealt in the essentially Fortean ld°a-thlt 

"we are property." No explanation would have been preferable to this. 
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A st 9 p to repair broken fences was taken when Rog Phillips was put in 
charge of a column "The Club House"(Mar) which by its friendly demeanor and 
reviews of fan magazines became extremely popular with both fans and readers. 

Amnning decreased its number of pages due possibly to paper shortages. 
The stories were a let down from the preceeding year. "The Brain"(Oct) by 
Alexander Blade took top honors. Shaver was still present, his best being 
"Gods of Venus"(Mar). Other items worth mention were "Hate"(Jan) and "Star - 
ship from Sirius"(Aug) by Rog Kiillips and "Prometheus"(Feb) by S.J. Byrnes. 

1949 After editing Amazing Stories for eleven years, Raymond A.Palmer 

left to edit his own magazines. In a remarkable farewell editorial, he re¬ 
traced his career, dwelling upon the fact, which was indisputable, that he 
had satisfied his publishers by increasing circulation from an all time low 
to an all time high of 150,000. Yet there must have been a little bitter¬ 
ness considering what Rap could have accomplished under more tolerant pub¬ 
lishers. While he was not a John W. Campbell, his ability and shrewdness 

could have made Amazing a much finer magazine than the juvenile misfortune 

it had become. He was the promise that failed... 

On the whole, it was a poor year for Amazing . the colorful covers could 
not offset the deplorable interior illustrations and the stories to match. 
This was the Rog Phillips year for his stories were the only ones of enough 
merit to mention: "M 1 Bong-ah"(Feb), "Unthinkable"(April), "$he Shortcut" 
(July), "The Awakening"(Aug), "Matrix"(Oct) and "Beyond the Matrix"(Nov). 

Only "Coffin of Hope"(July) by Lee Francis offered any competition. 

1950 Howard Browne, the new editor, placed the Shaver Hystery into its 

coffin. He promised improvements in makeup and stories. Arjd in fact, there 
was some gradual improvement in the material. The big news 'of the year was 
about a "slick" Amazing . It was to be slanted toward the mass market. Rates 
were to be upped to 5^ a word, size to be large, smooth edges and dignified 
makeup were to be unloaded on a "nothing held back basis." Ziff-Davis even 
lost their heads and planned a color rotogravue section. Browne hoped to 

include top grade mysteries by name authors plus material by prominent men 

in the field of science fiction and fantasy. Plans were well advanced (many 
stories had already been bought or contracted for) when the outbreak of the 
Korean war with the resulting uncertainty in the magazine field put all such 
plans into suspension. 

In November, Ziff-Davis moved Amazing from Chicago to New York. 

Success was limited this year with only "For Each Man Kills"(March) by 
William F. Temple, "Let Freedom Ring"(April) by Fritz Leiber, and "The Lost 
Bomb"(May) by Rog Phillips above average. 

1951 With the slick Amazing definitely out, Browne decided to use up 
some of the material he had obtained for it. Such we re "Operation R.S.V.P." 
(Jan) by H. Beam Piper and "Satisfaction Guaranteed"(April) by Isaac Asimov; 
stories standing head and shoulders above fche average material in Amazing . 

This present summary of the former "aristocrat" is necessarily incomp¬ 
lete, but it touches on the highspots of an eventful and nostalgic 25 years. 
It has not always bee n a story of progress. There have been, periods of re¬ 
trogression and hiatus but Amazing has survived where others have perished, 
testifying to its many loyal readers. Its past is known; its future...? 
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1. H.G. Wells in Amazing Stories 
The New Accelerator 
The Crystal Egg 
The Star 

The Man Who Could Work Miracles 
The Empire of the Ants 
In the Abyss 

The Island of Dr. Moreau 
First Men in the Moon 
Under the Knife 

The Remarkable Case of Davidson's Eyes 
The Time Machine 

The Story of the Late Mr. Elvesham 

The Plattner Story 

The War of the Worlds 

Aepyornis Island 

A Story of the Stone Age 

The Country of the Blind 

The Stolen Body 

Pollock and the Porroh Man 

The Flowering of the Strange Orchid 

A Story of the Days to Come 

The Invisible Man 

The Moth 

The Lord of the Dynamos 
Under the Knife 
When the Sleeper Wakes 


(2 parts) 
(3 parts) 


(2 parts) 


(2 parts) 
(2 parts) 


Amazing S tories Annual 
Amaalng Stories Quarterly 


April 1926 
May 1926 

June 1926 
July 1926 
August 1926 
Septemberl926 
Oct-Nov 1926 
Dec'26-Feb 1927 
March, 1927 

April 1927 
May 1927 

June 1927 
July 1927 
Aug-Sept 1927 
October 1927 
November 1927 
December 1927 
January 1928 
February 1928 
March 1928 
April-May 1928 
June-July 1928 
August 1928 
February 1929 
1927 

Winter 1928 


2. Jules Verne in Amazing Stories 
Off on a Comet 

A Trip to the Center of the Earth 

Dr. Ox's Experiment 

The Purchase of the North Pole 

A Drama in the Air 

Robur the Conqueror 

Master of the World 

The English at the North Pole 

The Desert of •'Ice 

The Watch’s Soul 

Measuring a Meridian 

A Winter Amid the Ice Amazing Stories 


(2 parts) April-May 
(3 parts) May-July 
August 

(2 parts) Sept-Oct 
November 


1926 


1926 
1926 

Dec '27-Janl928 
Feb-Mar 1928 
May-June 1928 
June-July 1929 
December 1933 
(4 parts) May-August 1934 
Quarterly Fall-Winter 1933 


3. Edgar Allan Pop in Amazing Stories 


The Facts in the Case of Mr. Valdemar 

April 

1926 

Mesmeric Revelation 

May 

1926 

The Sphinx 

July 

1926 

The Balloon Hoax 

April 

1927 

The 1002 Tale of Scheherazade 

May 

1928 

Von Kempelen and his Discovery 

July 

1927 

Mellonta Tauta 

November 

1933 

A Descent into the Maelstrom 

February 

1934 

Mss. Found in a Bottle 

March 

1934 

The Gold Bug 

April 

1934 


4. The Luvium series 
Luvium 

Luvium Under the Sans 
Luvium, the Invincible City 


November 1931 
June 1936 
September 1943 
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5. The Professor Jameson series in Amazing Stories 
The Jameson Satellite 
Planet of the Double Sun 
The Return of the Tripeds 
Into the Hydrosphere 
Time's Mausoleum 
The Sunless World 
Zora of the Zoromes 
Space War 
Labyrinth 
Twin Worlds 

On the Planet Fragment 
The Music Monsters 


July 1951 
February 1932 
May 1932 
October 1933 
December 1933 
December 1934 
March 1935 
July 1935 
April 1936 
April 1937 
October 1937 
April 1938 


6. The Lemurian Documents by J. L. Burtt 

Pygmalion January 1932 
The Gorgons March 1932 
Daedalus and Icarus May 1932 
Phaeton June 1932 
The Sacred Cloak of Feathers July 1932 
Prometheus September 1932 


7. The Adam Link series in Amazing Stories 

"I, Robot" Jajjuary 1939 
The Trial of Adam Link, Robot July 1939 
Adam Link in Business January 1940 
Adam Link's Vengeance February 1940 
Adam Link, Robot Detective May 1940 
Adam Link, Champion Athlete July 1940 
Adam Link Fights a War December 1940 
Adam Link in the Past February 1941 
Adam Link Faces a Revolt May 1941 
Adam Link Saves the World April 1942 


8. "Paihmer tears his hair...out and down" in Stardust November 1940 
In this article. Palmer explained his philosophy of writing material 
and the influence of fandom on Amazing Stories . A bitter article and 
of value to anyone interested in Raymond A. Palmer. 


9. The John Carter stories in Amazing Stories circa 1941-1943 

John Carter and the Giant of Mars January 1941 
The City of Mummies March 1941 
Black Pirates of Barsoom June 1941 
Yellow Men of Mars August 1941 
Invisible Men of Mars October 1941 
Skeleton Men of Jupiter February 1943 


10. The Hawk Carse series originally appeared in the long defiant Clayton 


Hawk Carse 

The Affair of the Brains 
Bluff of the Hawk 
The Passing of Ku Sul 


November 1931 
March 1932 
May 1932 
November 1932 


11. The best articles on the Shaver Mysteay are the two by Thomas S.Gard¬ 
ner in Fantasy Commentator entitled "Calling All Crack-Pots!" and 
"Crack-Pot Heaven" in the Spring and Summer 1945 issues. They were so 
thorough that any other articles were only anticlimatic. 


concluded on page 31 
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SCIENCE FICTION 




By Gretchen Conway 

For those science-fictionists who like to see their favorite literature 
come whimsically to life, the high point of the good year 1952 is likely to 
be the tenth annual Science-Fiction Convention, to be held in Chicago's 
Morrison Hotel over the Labor Day Weekend. Beginning in 1939, the conventions 
had a four-year hiatus during the war, but subsequently reorganized and have 
continued steadily ever since. This year, more than 700 delegates from the 
United States and Canada are expected to attend. 

Outstanding attraction of this, as of every other, convention is the 
opportunity to get together with fellow fans and bewail or acclaim (as 
the case may be) the year's output of science-fiction. The informal dis¬ 
cussions can take place in smoke-filled hotel rooms, in back of a royal 
flush, in the anteroom of the convention hall, or possibly down in the bar. 

But while the place varies, the subject matter stays the same: science-fiction 
/and science-fiction personalities. 

The official sessions of the convention, featuring panels, talks by 
persons eminent in the field, ana entertainment with a real science-fiction 
flavor, serves as a springboard for the discussions. An attempt is made 
to acquaint the conventioneers with new ideas and trends which have arisen 
during the year, with a particular emphasis on the off-trail aspects. 

This year, for example, the convention expects to put on as part of the 
entertainment the first science-fiction ballet, "Asteroid." Conceived and 
produced by the Chicago fans, it will be danced in fluorescent costumes 
under ultraviolet light by the University of Chicago Knights of the Ballet. 
Original music will be played by theremin, piano and drums. Even those who 
haven't a special love for the dance will find the ballet a unique experience 
in a different type of science fiction. 

Among the speakers expected is Hugo Gemsback, the father of modern 
science-fiction, who will be guest of honor. John W. Csmobell, Jr. has 
promised to attend, as well as Anthony Boucher and Horace L. Gold—if the 
latter's health is improved sufficiently by August. In addition there 
will be hosts of autt-ors and an eminent scientist who will sneak on new 
horizons in the fieK of science non- fiction. 

A comic panel is to present new nadirs in pseudo-science such as the 
mathematical basis of time travel and non-objective lunar geography. And 
another panel sure to be provocative of bouquets and brickbats is the 
discussion of the role of fandom in the advance of science-fiction, what 
has been its contribution? Is it now, or has it ever acted contrary to 
the best interests of science-fiction? The panel will pose and attempt to 
solve these and many other questions. 

The feminine attendees will find a part of the program designed to 
appeal to them as well. In talking to Convention Chairwoman Julian May, 

I iearned that committee members are contacting New York designers in 
hopes of arranging to hold a preview of fashions of the future. Among 
these will be the outfit that*the well-dressed lady of 1985 will wear 
under her spacesuit. Not like the Bergey covers, boys, but maybe you'll 
want to look in on thisl (Concluded on page 24) 
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It is one of the hallmarks of a SIGNIFICANT artist that his works call 
forth strong reactions whether negative or positive. An unquestionably poor 
writer or painter might call down a few grunts of disgust from the unusually 
sensitive but is otherwise ignored. The tempest of discussion, pro and con, 
in science fiction fandom today over Bradbury is a good example. 

This article will broach two considerations. A rebuttal to "The Case 
Against Bradbury" (JSF . Fall 1951) by my friend and co-editor, Fdward Wood 
and my own critique of that illustrative man, Ray Bradbury. 

I. Rebuttal 

If Mr. Wood’s feelings about Bradbury were peculiar to himself I would 
not write this. (This is one of the few subjects whereon we differ.) He 
has expressed th’e sentiment of a large number of fantasy fens with whom I 
have talked and I believe these attitudes to be based on certain misunder¬ 
standings and misapprehensions about Bradbury’s intentions. 

Mr. Wood has characterised Bradbury’s work as being over sentimental and 
too "atmospheric." It is true that most of Bradbury’s science fiction stories 
have been about the feelings of people, circa 2000 A. D. This is sentiment, 
not sentimentality, a different thing altogether. Bradbury has written sev¬ 
eral stories about children. Some of these are tender but not gushy. (Some are 
diabolical indeed!) If a story is bad because atmosphere plays a large part 
in its structure than I am afraid we shall have to denude fantasy of some of 
its (hitherto) best stories. Most of Poe, Lovecraft, de la Mare, etc. It is 
precisely because many of Bradbury’s stories are a "tour de force of mood" 
that they are so effective. 

In Wood’s article, it is stated that "the amount of science present in 
his (Bradbury's) stories is infinitesimal". Presumably this refers to the 
fact that Bradbury has not bothered to describe reaction motors, the consti¬ 
tution of Mars' atmosphere, etc. I admit that some of the science in these 
stories is unlikely, e.g. "bee guns", "mice-sized robots" etc., but none is 
so wildly improbable as hyperdimenfcional travel, "ray" pistols with the 
destructive power of cyclotrons, etc. (Many of Astounding's writers have 
utilised a pseudo-scientific flummery which depends on the scientific in¬ 
experience of its readers for convincingness.) Ask any physicist. 

The science^ fiction of the last five years has notably lost the optimism 
of those that preceeded it. Bradbury is only one of many authors who have, 
fiction-wise, pointed out that we are heading for cultural disaster. I do not 
think this constitutes "anti-materialism" (whatever that is) on his part. As 
he has pointed out, it is not the machines but the use to which we put them 
that he objects.-i-The same for science in general. 

In Wood's analysis of the three stories "And the Moon Be Still As Bright" 
"Way in the Middle of the Air", and "The Fireman”, I believe he has made a 
single error of assumption, that the actions of the protagonists in these 
stories represent the best solutions to the respective problems for Bradbury. 

I do not think this is the case. I think he is speculating on the possible 
reactions of certain individuals and groups to the world of the future. 

About Spender, the protagonist of "And the Moon Be Still As Bright", Wood 
says, "No explicit explanation is given for Spender's actions." But this is 
precisely the difference between a short story and a fictionalized "psycho" 
case history. All such things must be implicit. For the author to do other¬ 
wise makes the story a lecture. One cannot take fiction of the type Bradbury 
writes, too literally. To do so is unfair to its spirit. If Spender's homi¬ 
cidal hysteria is unlikely, so is the blindness of Othello and the petulance 
of King Lear. 
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The Martian migration of the negroes is again not a "solution" but a 
symbol of the colossal resentment any civilised human being must fell at the 
inhuman viciousness and exploitation of negroes in the South. Nor on close 
inspection does the comparison with the Liberia fiasco hold valid. (Who in¬ 
stigated it?) 

Memorising books was not offered as a"solution" in "The Fireman" but as 
an expression of the individual versus the state, which in its present rami¬ 
fications threatens to engulf him. I felt that "The Fireman" was structually 
weak, and that it was written for a certain public. This has become more 
noticeable of late in Bradbury's work. 

I disagree entirelywith the underlined comments on motivation , theatric- 
alness. and triviality , however Wood has a point in improbability . Bradbury 
certainly sacrificed credibility for iffect in the 1920 "town" of "The Third 
Expedition." Nevertheless I do not see how he could have easily done other¬ 
wise in view of the increasing homogeneiety of the following decades. Small 
towns tend to be somewhat behind the times. 

Mr. Wood claims that Bradbury "will be completely unintelligible to 
people not born around 1920-1940." All literature contains allusions to items 
rather mysterious to the succeeding generations. It would be as difficult to 
avoid this as to write a story in which there was no time or place setting 
whatsoever. 

It is true that only time will Judge the real value of Bradbury's work, 
but he has already attracted the attention of literary critics entirely out¬ 
side of fantasy to an extent that few if any other fantasy authors can match. 
Christopher Isherwood wrote a long analytical critique in the literary maga¬ 
zine Tomorrow about The Martian Chronicles . Magazines such £s The Saturday 
Review of Literature and Punch have given very favorable reviews to Brad¬ 
bury's books. This is no mean attainment for a "pulp" writer. 

There are two sides to every question and this is my opinion. Brad¬ 
bury is not the kind of writer whowould appeal to general taste. His work is 
too poetic and symbolic. He writes for those people who respond to his own 
delicate rhythms. Such things are a matter of personal taste and it is fruit¬ 
less to argue over them. 


II. Bradbury, the Illustrator 

The most violent discussion about Bradbury has raged over The Martian 
Chronicles and The Illustrated Man. His first and to me, by far the best, 
hard cover work Dark Carnival is almost ignored. 

This is probably because most of the controversy has been among science- 
fiction fans. Let me state that I believe that Bradbury's science fiction 
stories have been, with a few exceptions,inferior to his fantasy and non¬ 
fantasy creations. None of them, except the earliest attempts, could be call¬ 
ed poor but in straight science fiction, Bradbury is slightly out of his 
metier. 

Let me clarify that straight science fiction. Every science fiction 
essayist has at one time or another attempted a definition of what constitutes 
a science fiction story as distinct from fantasy. The general public still 
confuses science fiction with Draculal Irinlanetary . Odd John. Venus Equi ¬ 
lateral . and The Fairy Chessmen represent distinct types of science fiction. 
There are of course, many other types. I should like to hazard three qual¬ 
ifications of a science fiction story. These are literary value, probability, 
and "entertainment quotient"(a highly question-begging term; whose entertain¬ 
ment?) The foregoing stories (with the possible exception of Odd John) were 
"straight" science fiction varying in probability and entertainment value. On 
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the other hand, there have been science fiction writers who primarily or at 
times wrote purely for literary effect. Much of C.L.Moore's work like "No 
Woman Born" and Ted Sturgeon's The Dreaming Jewels is in this class. These 
writers are quite willing to sacrifice probability and "entertainment" value 
for the first of the triad. Ray Bradbury is unquestionably among these if my 
triad concept has any validity. 

Relatively few of Bradbury's science fiction stories have been "straight" 
science fiction. "The Long Rain", "Zero Hour", "Million Year Picnic" and a 
few others. The choice varies with individual taste. The rest have been sub¬ 
verted in part or completely to suit their literary intent. This too varies 
across several objectives. "Pure" short story, "message" story and several 
peculiar unamable classifications. Bradbury is probably the only writer in 
science fiction with the courage (or infamy) to put Poe and rocketships to¬ 
gether in one story. 

Almost all of Bradbury's stories illustrate some point, idea, or concept. 
These are usually of a fantastic nature. This can probably be traced to his 
(mentally) unusual childhood. When other boys were reading Poppy Ott and Pee 
Wee Harris, young Ray doted over the macabre Poe, the incredible Burroughs. 

His amusements were not movies, which bored him, but carnivals and stage 
magicians. Thus Bradbury's attitude toward the universe is not that of in¬ 
tellect or of the scientific mind but of qrotesquerie. Even the rockets and 
advanced weapons in his stories take on magical, carnival implications. 

But this fantastification of normality is not done haphazardly, nor for 
its own sake, as in pulp fantasy. It is a poetic realisation of the inevit¬ 
able conflict between mind and its environment. It is the keynote of many 
Bradbury characters that at the climax of their supramundane adventures that 
they attain not only horror or fierce excitement but the greatest self-aware¬ 
ness of their existence. 

Anna, the protagonist of "The Cistern" has had a long waking dream about 
two dead lovers together in a cistern from whence they travel the waters of 
Earth. Suddenly ••she cries out "The man is Frank, that's who he is! and I'm 
the woman." And then in a blast against not only herself, but our whole re¬ 
pressed culture, "God, Julie, how'd we get this way and why didn't I take 
Frank when he was he re. Buf if I had held on to him he'd have been revolted 

and so would I,.and I'd have hated him if he had touched me. Christ, 

Julie, what goodlare wel" 

This is no "over-sentimental triviality" but a terrifying realisation of 
the fundamental contradiction of our psycho-social mores stated in fictional 
terms. The morbid imagery of "The Cistern" suddenly ceases to be morbid and 
takes on all sorl^s of symbolic implications, like the"oblique statements"of 
of modern poetry? 

Over and over again, Bradbury goes back to fantasy to provide the setting 
for the stories. But it is not exactly their motif which is people, folksy, 
realistic types of town and country. Not characters or puppets to animate a 
ghost story or fairy tale. The effect upon the personality is the core of 
these stories. This is more evident in his non-fantasy stories such as "The 
Jar", "Reunion", "The Next in Line" etc. A surprising number of Dark Carnival 
stories are non-fantasy. Nine as I count them. 

Some of Bradbury's later stories are a protest against inevitable, but 
not deliberate,trends in our culture. Supernatural stories and other forms of 
fantasy grow less popular every day. Not science fiction however! Several of 
Bradbury's semi-science fiction stories lead one to think he believes this 
unpopularity of fantasy is a deliberate plot and that one day such stories 
will be outlawed. For example, "Usher II" and "The Exiles." This idea seems 
(Concluded on page 23 ) 
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ARTHUR C. CLARKE’S 


AGAINST THE FALL 
OF NIGHT 

BY ATHUR JEAN COX 


If reports are correct, Clarke 
Spent nine years writing this 
story. Seems like a long time to 
work on a story and yet the fig¬ 
ure doesn't seem staggering. But 
let's think what that means in 
terms of what has happened in the 
scienee-fiction field during the 
last nine years. The story ap¬ 
peared in print in 1947 — nine 
years back would make 1939 the 
starting date of the story. Clar¬ 
ke must have been a young boy 
then, or, if you wish, a young 
man. About Alvin's age, perhaps; 
the hero of our story. Emotion¬ 
ally, it seems to tie in. 

Let's see... What was the sci¬ 
ence-fiction world like way back 
in 1939? The important magazine, 
then,as today Was John Campbell's 
Astounding Science Fiction . Of 
course, it wasn't thought of as 
"John Campbell's 1 ' in those days: 
he'd been editor for just a lit¬ 
tle over a year and was Just be¬ 
ginning to show his stuff. Also, 
the magazine was ASTOUNDING Sci¬ 
ence Fiction, not Astounding SCI¬ 
ENCE FICTION. 1939: The begin¬ 
ning of the technological-socio- 
logicalperiod in science-fiction. 
Man . rather than machines or 
ideas, was beginning to become 
important in the field. Future 
societies and world-orders were 
beginning to loom on the horizon: 
For this was the year of the in¬ 
troduction of the Giants. A. E, 
van Vogt appeared in the July is¬ 
sue, which also introduced Isaac 


Asimov to the readers of Asf . The 
August issue, without fanfare, 

introduced Robert-A. Heinlein. 

But was it these man who in¬ 
fluence the shaping of the em¬ 
bryonic ATFON inthe mind of young 
Clarke? I don't think so. For 
one thing not muclf of van Vogt or 
Heinlein is evident in the story 
and the story, itself, shows lit¬ 
tle tendency to follow the trend 
that Campbell was initiating in 
the magazine;the placing of stor¬ 
ies in the near future — fifty, 
seventy-five years, a couple of 
centuries. Instead, it seems to 
have more the flavor of the older 
stories — and one particular 
characteristic of mood — a heri¬ 
tage from an older writer, the 
alter ego of the editor of As- 
toundlng. Don A. Stuart. 

This story is in the tradition 
of "The Machine", "Twilight", 
"Forgetfulness" and others from 
the pen of the — to me — out¬ 
standing figure of the 1930's. 
It's ancestry is plainly evident. 
Consider it's mood and the set¬ 
ting: Diaspar, the city situated 
in the far dusk of time, slowly, 
century after century, its glory 
fading even as the youth of the 
planet Earth withered away. And 
"from the Lotosland orison of a 
dying world an atavistic youth 
strikes out for the stars and the 
glory that all mankind has long 
forsaken." 

Picture Clarke writing this 
story, plugging away intermitten- 
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ly at it, over the years as the 
steady flood of science-fiction 
growth and progress rolled on. 
What effect must his own increas¬ 
ing maturity and the impact of 
the newer classics of science- 
fiction have had on him? As Ar¬ 
thur C. Clarke constructed the 
story, Robert Heinlein was shap¬ 
ing a crown for himself, forging 
it with the kinetic energy of 
striking typewriter keys, and A. 
E. van Vogt's "Sian" was being 
published (followed by "Asylum", 
"Co-operate—Or Else", "The Wea¬ 
pon Makers", "The Storm", and 
others). Science-fiction itself 
was evolving. 

Clarke's moving roads: were 
they inspired by Heinlein's "The 
Roads Must Roll"? Were Clarke's 
ideas of the disintegrating cul¬ 
tures of Diaspar and others in¬ 
fluenced by Simak's "Huddling 
Place"? 

This story is misplaced; not 


necessarily as to the magazine in 
which it appeared but in its time. 
I keep picturing it being publish¬ 
ed in the Astounding of fifteen 
years ago: 1957, say. As a six- 
part serial, illustrated by Dold 
or Wesso. Particularly Dold. 
Just picture it and you'll see 
what I mean. It would have been 
a classic. 

As it is, it's a rather vague, 
sometimes spotty story based on 
an outmoded idea. Its chief asset 
is a rather gentle sadness, a 
hushdd wonder at the vastness of 
the universe and a growing sense 
of change emerging from the un¬ 
changeable. 

I could make many criticisms 
of it; I'll spare it that for 
sentimental reasons; because "Ag¬ 
ainst the Fall of Night" was able 
to awaken and feed my nostalgia 
without insulting my intellect or 
emotion in the process. 


The above article was sent to the JSF by Mr. Don Bratton. 


(Concluded from page 21 ) 

at times to be almost a mania for we find it in a great many of his "ser¬ 
ious" science fiction stories. (I find it impossible to take "The Exiles" 
seriously.) Such a theme repeated too often becomes mere ax-grinding. 

There may very possibly come a time when it will be illegal to own a copy 
of Jack London's The Iron Heel , but not even our most inquisitorial polit¬ 
icians are worried about Edgar Allen Poe. 

Bradbury is a master at evoking sentiment without sentimentality. I 
think the reasonjfor this is his understatement, his tremendous compact¬ 
ness of expression,and his calling upon images in our own past. 

He has a pronounced sense of visual imagery. This was never more 
apparent than in "Ylla" perhaps the finest of his "Martian" series and one 
of the most poetig science fiction stories ever written. If only he had 
sustained this high note throughout the series.... Who can forget the 
bone-chess cities, the fire birds, the silver masks...? 

Professional critics must analyze Bradbury's work in uttermost detail, 
to point out which is the enduring fiction and which is only fine or med¬ 
iocre pulp fantasy. I am not equal to this task being a person who feels 
art, but cannot analyze it. 

Let us hope that Bradbury will overcome his present trend of writing 
to please the market. When he returns to writing for himself, as I believe 
he did in Dark Carnival . he will be one of the great short story writers of 
our time, if indeed, his best work has not already put him in this position. 
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JSF’s Miscellany 

Lester Fried has enlisted in the United States Air Force for four years 
and therefore he will no longer be on the staff of the JSF. His fellow staff 
members wish him the best of luck. 

The staff of the JSF wish to express their gratitude to Howard Browne 
and the Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. for permission to use the cut of Jules 
Verne on page 31 and the photograph of Howard Browne on the cover. 

JSF regrets the implication in the article "The Decline of the Pulps" 
fJSF Fall 1951) that Columbia Publications (Future Science Fiction. Science 
Fiction Quarterly et al) are using reprints as a regular policy. The two 
repritts used in Future were only experimental and now only new stories are 
used by Columbia Publications. 

The staff of the JSF are aware of the several deficiencies in this issue 
and where ver possible will seek improvement. Articles of worth on all phases 
of science fiction are requested. Contributors will receive copies of the 
issue in which their material is used. Ad rates upon request. The JSF is 
acle to reproduce copy submitted and will use the income for possible improve¬ 
ments . 


THE JOURNAL RECOMJiENDS: 


Ray Bradbury Review . 


by William F. Nolan, 4458 56th St., San Diego, 
California. 50$ 64 photo-offset pages. 


This fine publication contains a complete Bradbury index and a hither¬ 
to unpublished Bradbury short story(not exceptionally good). It contains a 
fine, although regretably,abridged article by Henry Kuttner, and other rather 
unarialytical articles, reviews and some "fan fiction of the. usual kind. In 
general, E for excellence. Charles Freudenthal 


The Immortal Storm . 


by Sam Moskowitz 

published by Henry Burwell, Jr. 459 N.E. Sterling 
St., Atlanta, Georgia. $2.00 app. 160 mimeo¬ 
graphed pages. 


A history of the science fiction fan movement and of science fiction it¬ 
self from 1930 to 1939. Indispensable to any student of science fiction. 

Edward Wood 

(Concluded from page 17) 

Part of the fun being planned is the stunt of giving away with -each 
convention membership a crater on the moon. On the back of each card is 
a deed reading "The Chicago Science Fiction Society assigns you exclusive 
colonization rights to the property on the Moon encompassed by the crater 

which is located in the _Quadrant of said body. Valid 

in perpetuity." An Official Moon Commissioner has been appointed to take 
care of disputes, and it is expected that delegates will be able to arrange 
for the Space Protection Service to patrol the premises in case of claim 
jumpers. It was hinted that the dark side of the Moon would be given as a 
door prize, with one-way tickets to Mars as additional prizes. 

Those who would like to join the fun this Fall can send $1.00 membership 
fee to: SCIENCE FICTION CONVENTION, BOX 1422, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS. They 
will receive their membership card and issues of the bi-monthly convention 
bulletin to keep them posted on new convention events and progress. 
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the case against 
modvw science fiction 

by Sam Moskowitz 


. 1951 . Review < 


August Derleth. 


"Some of these stories are fifteen or twenty years 
old; and the superiority of the later ones, not only 
in general merit but in a kind of philosophical ap¬ 
proach. is proof of how science-fiction is maturing. 
Clark Ashton's Smith's "The Plutonian Drug" and David 
H. Keller's "Service First" relv heavily on gadgetrv . 
in contrast to the really imaginative stories by Poul 
Anderson;, Henry Kuttner and Murray Leinster." 

Basil Davenport 


The above quote, which I have underlined in part, is indicative to what 
degree the notion has become axiomatic among dabblers in the field of scien¬ 
ce fiction and a portion of the reading public, that only that portion of 
science fiction published within the last ten years, and predominantly by a 
single magazine is worth the trouble of reading or considering. 


Perhaps we should make some allowances for Basil Davenport. Even back 
in the early forties he often gave fantasy fiction a good hand in hisreviews 
and undoubtedly has thereby made his contribution towards its present-day 
success, but there are some fish stories we refuse to accept on the individ¬ 
uals word alone, particularly when he presents undeniable evidence that he 
lacks the knowledge to support his statements, and does not understand the 
meaning of the terms he uses. 

Clark Ashton Smith and David H. Keller have received much acclaim in 
their time and more than their share of criticism as well. They have been 
called many things, but the millenium has now arrived, for among otherthings 
they are now accused of being "gadget" writers. To add salt to the wound, 
Keller is accused of writing stories without philosophy. 
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I am not predisposed to make issue over the literary worth or lack 
thereof of the Smith and Keller stories in question. "The Plutonian Drug has 
always been a favorite of Smith himself, but not particularly of the readers. 
The issue, is, however, one of gadgetry. In Smith's story a character imbi¬ 
bes a liquid drug from the planet Pluto which gives the individual taking it, 
the illusion of being able to sea into his immediate past and future simul¬ 
taneously. In the future he can see only up to a point where he enters a cer¬ 
tain alley. Later he is killed in that alley. If that is a gadget story then. 
I have been laboring under a vast illusion all of these years. Like most of 
Smith's stories, it depends upon much description and the development of a 
mood. He is an accomplished master at both, and has probably never written a 
story which could accurrately be termed a "gadget" story. He is a man with a 
heavy literary style, which can be tremendously effective when properly used. 
He is also a minor poet of some note. 

David H. Keller's story "Service First" is a sociological takeoff on the 
housing problem with a tongue-in-cheek scientific solution in which people 
live in airplanes parked on high metal platforms, with rubber furniture that 
can be deflated when not used. It reads with amazing timeliness and spright¬ 
ly freshness despite the fact that it was written in 1930. There is not a 
scientific device in the story that hadn't been already invented at the time 
the story was written! The entire point of the story was sociological. The 
effect of science on human beings has always been Keller's fashion, leaning 
heavily upon psychology and philosophy. -r 

,T 

The term "gadget" story did not come into common useage until the 1940s 
and was chiefly applied to stories printed by John W. Campbell, Jr. in As¬ 
tounding Science Fiction during the early forties. More outstanding examples 
of the "gadget" story were "The Mechanical Mice" by Maurice G. Hugi; "The 
Twonky" by Lewis Padgett and "Rat Race" by George 0. Smith, fIt was aboutl947 
that Campbell began to serve notice on his writers that the "gadget" story 
was washed up as far as he was concerned and that he was interested in other 
gambits. Later, the same authors who used to write many of the "gadget"stor- 
ies, began to use the term as one of derision, and refer to the older writers 
as "gadgeteers." There were "gadget" stories before, there are "gadget"stor- 
ies today, and there will be "gadget" stories in the future, since good"stor- 
ies can be written about gadgets, but the gadget story was brought into fru¬ 
ition in the "modern" science fiction story by "modern" writers and is pre¬ 
dominantly a latter day development, made particularly successful in some 
cases by the incorporation of humor. Robot stories correctly belong in this 
category. Some attempt has been made to erroneously categorize the "super- 
science" stories as "gadget" stories, but the term applies only with some ef¬ 
fort, since the "super-science" story is a gadget story only in the sensethat 
any science-fiction story which introduces a new invention might be termed a 
"gadget" story and this would apply to about 95$ of them! 

Responsible for the legend that "modern" science fiction was the only pa¬ 
latable variety was John W. Campbell, Jr. editor of Astounding Science Fic¬ 
tion . When anthologies were first in preparation to preserve "outstanding" 
science fiction between hard-covers, John W. Campbell, Jr. had an insidetrack 
on them all. He helped convince anthologists that only "modern" science fic¬ 
tion was worth anthologizing, and that only Astounding Science Fiction pub¬ 
lished "modern" science-fiction! August W. Derleth was the first to produce 
an anthology which was not predominantly chosen from Astounding Science Fic ¬ 
tion w hen he edited Strange Ports of Call in 1948. Before him there were 
actually people who told you it couldn't be done, so well had the legend tak¬ 
en hold. I do not indicate any censure of Campbell for fostering this view, 
to the contrary he should be praised as an astute business man, and further, 
since his magazine was better than most, the propagandizing of the alleged 
popularity of the type of science fiction he featured resulted in other new 
and revived science fiction magazines following his slant which was to result 
in a higher average level than we had any right to expect considering the 
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spate of science fiction magazines in the past few years. However, the aver¬ 
age science fiction fan is so fed-up with the gambit Astounding Science Fic¬ 
tion has rigidly followed in the past 12 years that he is beginning to gag. 

Yet he is afraid to knock the type for fear publishers will revert to the 

blood-and-thunder, western-on-a-planet formula, "average age 12 year old the¬ 
ory", that is still too recent in the memory of the average science-fiction 
reader to be quickly or easily forgotten. 

Galaxy Science Fiction, at first, delighted the science-fiction reader 
by presenting new angles, twists and perspectives on the Astoundlfag Science 
Fiction type story. There was better blending of the science with the story, 
stronger emphasis on clever writing, but nevertheless the same formula, rec¬ 
ognizable through its Jazzed up elements. And just what was the old Astound ¬ 
ing Science Fiction formula or "modem" science fiction? Simple. Treat all 
futuristic advances and marvels as though they were common , every-day occur - 
ances . Write the stories and have the people talk in the slllk . sophisticat ¬ 
ed style common In Cosmopolitan . Red Book or other popular national magazines 
of the class . This, it was theorized, would lend an air of maturity to the 
story and give the impression of polished writing. If we are to advocatethis 
notion, those embellishments alone account for the superiority of the"modern" 
science fiction story, for these same stories are certainly not very modern 
in plot and development. The December 1951 issue of Galaxy Science Fiction 
emphasizes this lack in the form of a feature "sparkling novella" of Damon 
Knight's "World Without Children" which bears an appalling resemblance to Da¬ 
vid H. Keller's famous novel "Life Everlasting" first published in 1934. This 
offers the opportunity for clese comparison of a man noted as an outstanding 
writer for science-fiction magazines of the late twenties and thirties and a 
writer, performing in the approved modern style for a magazine that is the 
leading exponent of "modern" writing in science fiction and whose work is con* 
sidered outstanding enough to be featured in the issue. 

David H. Keller's story dealt with a man who discovered a drug which cur* 
ed all illness and indefinitely prolonged life, but which made its users ster¬ 
ile. Eventually,, the people, led by the women, choose all the draw-backs of 
everyday, normal living rather than forego children. 

In Damon Knight’s story, "World Without Children", longevity treatments 
have prolonged the average life up to 3,000 years with the possibility of liv¬ 
ing even longer... Virtually all disease and social difficulty has been con¬ 
quered, but the -foorld finds itself growing sterile as a result of enforced 
birth-control to prevent the population from outgrowing available living spa¬ 
ce. A small group attempts to organize a revolt against birth-control,which 
eventually proves successful. However, it appears that millions of women are 
illegally having children and raising them quietly all along. 
it 

David H. Keller in "Life Everlasting" builds his story around distinctly 
human, recognizable characters. With great humanity and sensitivity he por¬ 
trays the effect of the immortality drug upon the individual as well as the 
human race as a whole. Drawing from his 25 years as a practitioner of psych¬ 
iatry, he delineates the drives and motivations which would cause the women 
to eventually revolt against their childless existence. There is real drama 
and tension derived from the fact that if the women choose children in leiu 
of immortality, they must forgo the panecea and return to a world of mental, 
physical and social illness; which will only be improved in a piecemeal,pain¬ 
staking fashion and certainly not appreciably in their life span. At times 
there are beautifully graphic bits of writing which repay careful reading. 
There are also faults. The style of writing is sometimes oversimplified. Whi¬ 
le the characterization of the little people is superb, that of important fig¬ 
ures like the president, governors, etc. is overdrawn and extreme. The ques¬ 
tion of whether or not people could wait until they have had all the children 
they wanted before taking the serum is not sufficiently clarified to the sat¬ 
isfaction of some readers. 
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Damon Knight in "World Without Children" introduces not a single element 
that represents a new line of thinking I Even his conclusions that the women 
would secretly revolt against childlessness, regardless of the risk is essent¬ 
ially the same logic as Keller's. The "modern" style of writing fails in this 
case, since the fact that it is a literary artifact is visually apparent from 
the first. Knight has to labor with it and finds that he either lacks the a- 
bility to blend his information of the future cleverly with the dialogue, or 
that the "modern" style is not suitable enough for thetype of story he has to 
tell. The story is ridiculously padded with "fast-action" scenes,fist^fights, 
helicopter escapes, titillating episodes, all of no particular relevance to 
the outcome of the story. Knight works mightily merely to round out the 20, 
000 words, and at three cents a word we don't blame him! In contrast, Keller 
seems to have used scarcely a superfluous word or episode, and there is amply 
sufficient material for a sequel. This is not to say that Knight's story is 
a completely hopeless effort. To the contrary, I have no doubt, that the a- 
verage reader, who has never read Keller's story will find it readable enough 
and will even note Knight's threadbare, second-hand psychology, but any fair- 
minded individual reading this old-style and new-style treatment of the same 
theme side-by-side would lack sincerity if he maintained that the slick, sop¬ 
histicated method had improved the theme. 

Damon Knight's take-off on Keller's baby might be excused on the grounds 
that he is a young writer struggling to get ahead and eat regularly. But ap¬ 
parently this infection is not unknown to a field-leading winter such as Rob¬ 
ert A. Heinlein. A fair-hairdd boy among the "moderns", end'’with many read¬ 
ers still aequainted with the prodigality with which he threw ideas about in 
the closing chapters of "Methuselah's Children" one wonders at the paucity of 
ideas that has striken him in his most recent effort, apparently so acutely 
that he has to bodily lift an old idea and rehash it without the apparent a - 
bility to as much as add a new situation or angle of thought^to the whole. 
We are referring to "The Puppet Masters" which appeared only the past year in 
Galaxy Science Fiction and simultaneously in hard covers under the auspicesof 
Doubleday &. Co.,Inc. The idea of the story is to quote the book jacket:"par¬ 
asitic slugs which could dominate men's wills as well as their bodies,turning 
them into virtual puppets." Now it isn't that the idea is cdmmon in science- 
fiction—it isn't. But it is. so starkly unusual that the stories on the the¬ 
me, are recalled to mind almost immediately and are remembered, and a strong 
divergence from the old formula is necessary to make a newone successful to 
anyone who has previously read the theme. I make no attempt to trace the ori¬ 
gin of the idea, but one of the earliest popular uses of the theme in a fan¬ 
tasy magazine was in the May 19S2 issue of Weird Tales Magazine . The story 
ffas "The Vaults of Yoh-Vombis" by Clark Ashton Smith (later included in the 
Arkham collection Out of Space and Time published in 1942). In this story, a 
group of earth-men, exploring a Martian catacomb, have one of the members of 
their party attacked by a giant slug, which sets itself over his head and con¬ 
trols his actions. However, Clark Ashton Smith has so powerfully used his 
subject matter, that the depiction of the horror could actually turn a sensi¬ 
tive stomach. It is a grisly tale of interplanetary horror, powerfully ex¬ 
ecuted. The two stories that should make Heinlein bow his head in shame are 
stories which ran concurrently in the July 1935 issues of both Amazing Stor ¬ 
ies and Astounding Stories . The most outstanding of these was "Parasite" by 
Harl Vincent, which appeared in the former. This was a 20,000 word tale of a 
space-ship which lands on earth releasing electro-chemical organisms which at¬ 
tach themselves to the back of a human being and gradually have themselves ab¬ 
sorbed into his or her system, completely controlling the actions andthoughts 
of the individuals effected. Harl Vincent, a standby in days of yore, very 
neatly presented his tale, and his story, though shorter, is every bit the eq¬ 
ual of Heinlein's with the addition that it shows considerably more imagina¬ 
tion. In Astounding Stories . Edmund S. fflund had "Brain Leeches", a short st¬ 
ory of a space-ship which lands on earth, operated by giant slugs which have 
fastened themselves to the back of human-like creatures and control their 
thoughts and actions. The author cramped his idea into short-story length, 
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and suffered thereby, but its all right if you read it through uncritically. 

Now anyone who reads the idea for the first time in "The Puppet Masters" 
will think the story satisfactory, but it is significant that with all the 
wonders of modern, sophisticated writing, Heinlein couldn't make this old 
dilly sound even slightly original, or improve very much on his models. 

No doubt, like the fan I know, who upon reading H. G. Wells' "The Time 
Machine" as reprinted in Two Complete Science - Adventure Books said: "Nothin' 
but a take-off on van Vogt" casting an eye at a copy of Masters of Time by 
that worthy, there will be those who cannot recognize the difference in lit¬ 
erary quality or understand chronology, but in Keller's case, at least, some 
attempt at recognition has been made inasmuch as Max J. Herzberg, literary 
editor of the Newark Evening News and editor of some 40 texts now standard 
in high-school classes in literature throughout the country, has informed me 
that he is putting the finishing touches on a Dictionary of American Litera ¬ 
ture to include the most noteworthy figures and literary efforts on the Amer¬ 
ican scene, and on the strength of the stories in Life Everlasting and other 
scattered anthologized Keller stories he has read is including David H. Kel¬ 
ler who he terms: "A neglected and underestimated contemporary American aut¬ 
hor ." V 


H. P. Lovecraft, pointed out the reason why so many "modern" science 
fiction stories fail in his essay "Some Notes on Interplanetary Fiction" in 
the collection of his writings titled Marginalia (Arkham House 1944). On 
page 140 he says: 

"Inconceibable events and conditions form a class apart 
from all other story elements, and can not be made convincing 
by any mere process of casual narration. They have the hand¬ 
icap of incredibility to overcome; and this can be accomplish¬ 
ed only through a careful realism in every other phase of the 
story, plus a gradual atmospheric or emotional building-up of 
the utmost subtlety. The emphasis, too must be kept right— 
hovering-.- always over the wonder of the central abnormality 
itself . It must be remembered that any violation of what we 
know as natural law is in itself a far more tremendous thing 
than any other event or feeling which could possibly affect a 
human being. Therefore in a story dealing with such a thing 
we can ifcot expect to create any sense of life or illusion of 
reality if we treat the wonder casually and have the charact¬ 
ers moving about under ordinary motivations. The characters, 
though they must be natural, should be subordinated to the 
central marvel around which they are grouped. The true"hero" 
of a mai#el tale is not any human being, but simply a set of 
phenomeife ." 


and: 

"All that a marvel story can ever be in a serious way,is 
& vivid picture of a, certain type of human mood . The moment 
it tries to be anything else it becomes cheap, puerile, and 
unconvincing." 

and: 


"...there is always an immense emotional loss in repre¬ 
senting characters as familiar with the marvels depicted." 

Nor do the facts indicate that the "modern" science fiction story is ne¬ 
cessarily the better seller. Consider the following bit of Information: 
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Amazing Stories , long the despair of the readers who took their science 
fiction reading seriously, according to reliable information, was finally 
deposed from its position as the world's best-selling science fiction maga¬ 
zine. This feat was accomplished by Startling Stories under the editorship 
of Sam Merwin, Jr. It was believed that Thrilling Wonder Stories . which 
trailed slightly behind Startling Stories in sales, had also edged ahead of 
Amazing Stories . Skeptics questioned whether Merwin's magazines had actual¬ 
ly forged ahead or if Amazing Stories had merely dropped behind, possibly by 
just a few issues sales. There was no way representatives of Standard Maga¬ 
zines, could reply to this, and the accomplishment was popularly believed to 
be a combination of both circumstances. The switch to monthly publicationhy 
Startling Stories lent credence to the story that it had pushed out in front 
in sales. However, to this picture was added antother fact which the editors 
of Standard Magazines openly admitted to be the truth, but which appeared so 
incredible to them that they were at a loss to explain it logically. It ap¬ 
peared that the reprint quarterly. Fantastic Storv Magazine had outsold both 
Thrilling Wonder Stories and Startling Stories within the space of a veryfew 
issues, to make it actually the pace-setter for the field! On page 145 of 
the Winter 1952 issue of that magazine, Samuel Mines openly admits the pop¬ 
ularity of the magazine and at the editorial consternation prevailing over 
the fact that material averaging fifteen years old and more should prove 
more popular, both according to readers letters and sales, than the "modern" 
science-fiction. This fact, beyond any question, was the most important 
thing that happened in the science fiction magazine world during the year. 
Mines and Bixby offer attempts at explanation. They point £o the fact that 
Fantastic Storv Magazine is on the newstands longer than its companions.They 
opine that possibly the older stories, being more elementary, are attracting 
large numbers of new readers who are dismayed by the complexity of the "mod¬ 
ern" science fiction story. They offer every excuse except the one that 

possibly the old stories were better. This they staunchly dreny. True, the 
only letter of criticism they had received since the inauguration of the 

magazine was a letter from a gentleman who didn't like the short stories,and 
equally true, most of the short stories were not reprints but new "modern' 1 
stories. Be that as it may. Standard editors admit that their theory about 
what was and what was not good science fiction has been "upset no end."Stor¬ 
ies are prevalent that Fantastic Storv Magazine may go bimonthly with any 
issue, that plans are afoot to reprint great stories from other sources be¬ 
sides the back-files of Wonder Stories . Every editor who works on a science 

fiction magazine and every publisher of books, if he is wise, will carefully 

study what has happened and what is happening in this sector. I repeat, it 
is the most important thing that happened in science-fiction magazines in 
the past year. 

It is evident, that in cultivating casual, clever, sophisticated writ¬ 
ing of science-fiction, the "moderns" have been doing so at the expense of 
originally, sincerity, and possibly sales. It has often been said, and per¬ 
haps correctly, "that there is nothing new under the sun." However, a good 
man can fool you into thinking there is, and for a long time, the practition¬ 
ers of the "modern" style of science-fiction have been attempting just that. 
No category of literature, offers a vaster expanse for the practice of ori¬ 
ginality than science-fiction. There is simply no excuse for straight plot¬ 
copying without even an attempt at variation. 

It is time for the science-fiction editors and writers to straighten up 
and realize that the type of "modern" story popularized by Astounding Scien¬ 
ce Fiction is not the end-all product of years of science-fiction develop¬ 
ment, but merely a writer's trick, with its portions of successes and its 
share of failures. It is not the entire litter, but merely a single pup. 
Fantastic Storv Magazine has proved, beyond exhortation, 

beyond debate that many of the so-called old-fashioned types of science-fic¬ 
tion have at least as much appeal to the science-fiction audience, and pos- 
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sibly even more than the "modern" types. Only one completely sated picks out 
the raisins and throws away the cake. Lots of people still drink whiskey st¬ 
raight. Lots of people prefer other types of science-fiction than what is 
prescribed for them. 

The "modern" type is limited, it can embellish old notions, but create 
few new ones. New ideas, as Lovecraft notes, cannot be introduced casually. 
Everyone would agree without hesitance that it would be undesirable to limit 
science-fiction to definite, prescribed plots, such as characterize the west¬ 
ern. It should be equally obvious and logical, that to attempt to straight- 
jacket it with a single style of writing, particularly since that style in¬ 
creases the danger of limiting plot development, could be ruinous. 


concluded from page 16 

12. Some of the circulation figures for Amazing Stories & related magazines 
are taken from the N.W.Ayer Directory. Caution should be used in accept¬ 
ing these figures. The years listed are those of the Directory. 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1940 

1941 


1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 


104,117 

104,117 

100,000 

100,000 

90,000 

63,000 for the Quarterly 
40,675 

21,222 for the Quarterly 
49,383 

102,217 (all figures from now on are for the Ziff-Davis fiction 
pulps which included Amazing . Fantastic Adventures. 
South Sea Stories , etc. 

84,546 
142,000 
213,381 
110,778 
120,630 
241,186 
385,415 
366,762 
299,3J.8 
236,249 


(3 quarterly magazines; this is a monthly figure) 
(the same comments as above) 


(ABC circulation as of June 30, 1950;from Standard Rate 
and Data for Feb. 1951.) 
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FOR FILM CLUBS • SPECIAL SHOWINGS • FUND-RAISING 


COMING SOON — 

KRAKATIT 

BASED ON KAREL CAPEK’S (AUTHOR OF 
R.U.R.) FAMOUS PROPHESY OFTHE ATOMIC 
AGE WRITTEN IN 1920. 

AVAILABLE NOW — 

ORPHEUS • THE BLOOD OF A POET 
THE NEW GULLIVER • CRAZY RAY 
THINGS TO COME • INVISIBLE MAN 
INVISIBLE MAN RETURNS • TOPPER 
STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN • DEAD OF 
NIGHT • MAN WHO COULD WORK 
MIRACLES • THIEF OF BAGDAD • 
FLESH AND FANTASY • I MARRIED 
A WITCH • GHOST GOES WEST • 
STONE FLOWER • MR. PEABODY 
AND THE MERMAID • TURNABOUT 
ROAD TO HEAVEN (HIMLASPELET) 
MAGIC HORSE • ONE MILLION B.C. 
TRANSATLANTIC TUNNEL • DONO¬ 
VAN’S BRAIN (THE LADY AND THE 
MONSTER) • WARNING SHADOWS 


FILM CENTER, INC.,64 W. RANDOLPH ST.,CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


